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FLEXICORE 
PRECAST 

STRUCTURAL 
SYSTEM 



















Economical, Firesafe, Concrete Construction... 


Flexicore floor and roof slabs, with precast columns and 
beams, keeps building cost low. 

Weather delays eliminated — Flexicore roof slabs can be 
installed within 30 days from start of construction. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 3 


Catamet 


FLEXICORE CORP. 
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BOX 539 é Concrete Products Division 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: 





FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 





East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 







Telephone 
Planning 


an important 
new help 
in selling homes 


Homebuyers like the idea of 
having concealed wiring and 
convenient outlets for extension 
phones throughout the house. 
They are quick to see that the 
additional outlets will allow 
them to add new color extension 
phones whenever and wherever 
they want to. 











These new selling features 
are inexpensive to have installed 
while you’re building. 





If you call during your plan- 
ning stages, we can help you in- 
clude telephone planning with 
your blueprints. We’ll be happy 
to work right along with you. In 
Chicago, call RAndolph 7-3351. 
Outside Chicago, call your Bell 
Telephone business office. 
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Consider these 


ADVANTAGES... 


DURABLE—will not craze or 
crack. 


WILL TAKE MAGNETS. 


NEGLIGIBLE SHRINKAGE and 
expansion. 


SCRATCH-RESISTANT and 


He ry 





P 


SANITARY and impervious to 
acids, odors, greases and 
solvents. 


EASILY CLEANED with a damp 
cloth. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
will not support combustion. 


LIGHT WEIGHT makes installa- 
tion simple. 


EIGHT COLORS: Fadeproof Rite 
Spring Green, Rite Dark Green, 
Rite Gray, Rite Tan, Rite Coral, 
Rite Blue, Rite White (Ivory) 
and Rite Black. 
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Designed for the 


PORCELAIN STEEL 
CHALKBOARDS 


e Here is a giant step forward in chalkboard development! 
LOX-85 NU-VICTORY MIRAWAL PORCELOX chalk- 
boards have a light gauge porcelain steel face laminated to 


7 


MODERN CLASSROOM © 


ata reasonable cost! 


MIRAWAL, PORCELOX | 


36” LOX-A-KORE with a porcelainized steel backing to _ 


balance the chalkboard face sheet. It is a balanced panel, 
approximately }4” thick, which can be applied to the wall 
without adhesives. LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX pro- 
vides a chalkboard surface and chalkboard construction 
that assure permanency and lasting economy. The surface 
is unexcelled for writing; it erases cleanly and quickly 
and can be washed as often as desired. 


Available to be trimmed on the job or as “prefabs” com- 
pletely trimmed ready for fast, economical application 
directly on walls. Magnets can be used. Standard heights 
of 3’, 314’ and 4’ in standard lengths in even feet up to 20. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the detailed 16-page 
full-color catalog on the Loxit Complete Chalkboard System 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


| 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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> COVER spreads four covers of new AIA- 
_ prepared brochures on topics of interest to 
clients, or just architects wanting to say the 
same succinctly. Well prepared copies are 
available at the Chicago AIA office at 10 
cents each. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 
for Architects 
and Specifiers 
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Underwriters’ Labels identify Lexsuco 
Vapor Barrier and Lexsuco Adhesive 
R907T—the only products of their 
kind to bear this well known label. 
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ATERIALS 

























Noncombustible Standard met by Lexsuco Vapor Barrier 
and Lexsuco Adhesive R907T. Underwriters’ Label granted. 


@ Underwriters’ Laboratories, for the first time, has tested and accepted 
a roof vapor barrier and adhesive. Extensive tests proved that the 
Lexsuco Vapor Barrier and Lexsuco Adhesive R907T meet the non- 
combustible standards established by the National Fire Protection 
Association and the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Contact your distributor or Lexsuco representative for infor 
mation and the Underwriters’ Report, or write to us direct. 
Lexsuco gives you: Ask about THE NEW LEXSUCO PVC WATERSTOPS. 


eAssuredFireProtection = © ll 
¢ More for Your Roofing Dollar — Be » cS Ls a oO 
© Lower Insurance Premiums 75 7 ce cue 


Engineered Application th wee 
Better Roof Construction : Nencombustible Root Constructions am 






















experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


leweoed ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 325 N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
HUdson 8-6161 Dial 3-5441 Central 8233 Dial 4-9441 














MEETINGS 













Indiana Dunes 
Conservation 


The controversy surrounding 
the preservation of the Indiana 
Dunes versus the construction of 
a new port and adjacent indus. 
trial facilities will be outlined at 
the November meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter. The principal 
speaker is expected to be a 
geographer who can present the 
many facets of the problems sur. 
rounding the use or mis-use of the 
Dunes with some degree of non. 
partisanship and with a view 
toward describing the long-term 
effect of either industrial or rec. 
reational development on_ the 
people and economy of the 
region. 

Conceivably a program can be 
developed for the creation of 


more parks in the area even 
though industrial construction in 
the area has already been 


started. 


The Chapter has not officially : 
stated its position on the prob — 
lem and the Chicago Chapter — 


and the Indiana Association o 
Architects are developing this 
November meeting on a cooper. 
ative basis. George Hall of the 
Indiana Chapter is working with 
Matthew Rockwell, Chairman o! 
the Chicago Chapter’s Planning 
Committee to present an out 
standing program. 

At the meeting the Planning 
Committee is scheduled to out 
line details of an activity pro 
gram of considerable interest ti 
every chapter member. Detail 
of time and place will be seni 
from the Chapter office soon. 


Building Materials 
Show 


An industrial building Expos: 
tion and Congress has beet 
scheduled for New York, in th 
Coliseum, for mid-December 0 
next year. Subjects for discussia 
at the Congress include: plan 
ning new construction, financing 
modernization, site selection 
new construction methods ant 
materials. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A 
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art at the ala 


Monthly exhibits of the work of local 
artists in the Chapter offices at 221 
North LaSalle are arranged through 
cooperation with the Chicago Chapter 
of Artists Equity. 


Sculpture and drawings by Ivy 
Steele will be exhibited at the 
Chapter offices during the month 
of November. A native of St. 
Louis, Mo., Mrs. Steele studied 
at the Washington University 
School of Fine Arts and prepared 
for research in medieval art at 
Wellesley College. After moving 
to Chicago she studied wood 
carving with Todros Geller and 
clay techniques with Eugene 
Deutsch. Her studio is in her 
home at 456 Barry Ave., where 
she does wood carving, terra 





An abstraction by Ivy Steele 


cotta, plasters, and recently has 
been experimenting with fiber- 
glass and resins. 

Mrs. Steele taught art to chil- 
dren for 17 years at the Francis 
Parker School, at Hull House 
Art School and at Lower North 
Center. She set up a_ pottery 
workshop and taught at Drexel 
Home for the Aged. 

Membership in_ professional 
societies includes: Artists Equity, 
Chicago Society of Artists, Pros- 
pective, Arts Club of Chicago, 
and the Renaissance Society of 
the University of Chicago. Her 
work has been exhibited at: the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Falk- 
land Art Gallery, Oklahoma Art 
Center, Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery, Riverside Museum in New 
York, New Trier High School 
Gallery, Women Artists’ Salon, 
Jaynesville Art League, and is 
included in many private collec- 
tions. 
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You’re better all-ways \ 
when you specify 


G SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 
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“© Beauty 
© Economy 


© Utility 
© Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For |/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 








t SHOWER DOOR CO., inc. 
| 105'W. Wacker, Chicago I, FR 2-0240 
; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: - ey) 
¢ Complete Package Shower Stalls 


cee” j 
@ Tub: ress «© Precast Receptors. 
2 All Aluminum Sliding Medici Chess : 


MEMO 
TO 
‘ 
THE 
" 
ARCHITECT: 
There is a modern 
lath and plaster 
system that will 
express your 
ideas of design 
and objectives 
exactly the way 
you want it done-- 
and within your 
budget too! 





Call us--we'll be 
glad to tell you 
about it. 


LATHING FOUNDATION of CHICAGO 
221 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois * DEarborn 2-4413 






























































Tududtry 
Kespouscbility 


For responsible, efficient, at- 
tractive lathing and plastering 
to meet your specifications call 
on any of these well-known 
firms. 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 
J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 
Herron Plastering Co. 
George W. Humphrey Company, Inc. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
John Lorentz 
Frank Marotto 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 
Plastercraft, Inc. 
Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co 
John Watt 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


The Olson Lathing Company 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Otto Jacobsen 
Wm. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 

228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 


Is Your Community Handsome? 


A report by the Chicago Chapter, AIA, Planning Committee 


™ Around us are good areas, 
well developed which are es- 
thetically pleasant, and some 
areas which show no thought or 
planning foresight whatsoever. 
Some towns and villages, after 
they've been alive for a while, 
try to establish a modicum of 
control thru their building codes. 
The easiest and actually the 
most ambiguous way has been 
to say that new structures shall 
be “architecturally suitable,” or 
“harmonious” with what’s there 
at the time. Seldom is any speci- 
fic method or board noted as an 
interpreter for this glib phrase, 
so it often falls to the building 





commissioner, be he lumber 
dealer, civil engineer, or banker, 
to decide this question — and 
most times he has no training in 
this field. 

The Chicago Chapter, AIA 
Planning Committee has found 
many suburban codes with this 
vague suggestion of conformity. 
A few towns have authorized a 
board of review which must ap- 
prove a new structure before the 
permit is granted. If the board 
doesn’t like an architectural ex- 
periment, they will delay permit 
granting and hope to wear one 
down into submitting something 
“more in harmony.” 





PROPOSED AND TENTATIVE DRAFT 
Planning Committee, AIA 


ORDINANCE 7-59 

BE IT ORDAINED BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE VIL- 
LAGE OF EXVILLE, ILLINOIS: 

That the appearance of the Village of 
Exville is a proper matter for public con- 
cern and that all open spaces, buildings, 
signs, plantings, surfaces, and structures 
which may be seen from the public ways 
are subject to the provisions of this ordi- 
nance. 

SECTION 1. The Plan Commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare and, 
after public hearing, to recommend, as an 
integral part of the official plan as provided 
for in Article 53-2 of Chapter 24 of the 
Illinois Revised Statutes, a master design 
plan and program for conserving the beauty 
that exists in the Village of Exville and for 
guiding future physical development to 
bring about greater beauty. 

SECTION II. Such design plan shall indicate 
for the various parts of the Village the 
esthetic character to be encouraged, and 
the program shall set forth the means by 
which such esthetic character is to be at- 
tained and protected. 

SECTION Ill. The design plan shall distin- 
guish among various kinds of areas in the 
Village, such as: (a) areas to be protected 
because of historic, architectural, or scenic 
character; (b) unbuilt areas to be developed 
or areas to be substantially redeveloped 
and thereby given new esthetic character; 


and (c) areas already largely developed in 
which the established structures, streets, and 
open spaces are predominantly to be re- 





tained. 
SECTION IV. The design plan and program 
shall rec d regulations appropriate to 


each such district. 

SECTION V. From time to time, on recom- 
mendation of the Plan Commission and after 
public hearing, the Board of Trustees may 
adopt and may amend legislation putting 
the design plan into effect. 

SECTION VI. A Design Review Board is 
hereby established to administer such regu- 
lations as may be adopted by the board of 
Trustees pursuant to the design plans and 
programs recommended by the Plan Com- 
mission. The persons appointed to the re- 
view board shall be persons recognized as 
expert in matters of esthetic judgment by 
virtue of natural interest and endowment, 
training and experience and shall also 
possess the qualities of impartiality and 
broad judgment; and shall include at least 
two registered architects who are residents 
of the Village. 








PASSED: This ___ day of ___, 195__. 
Approved: 
Village President 
Attest: 
Village Clerk 
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make a community beautiful. So 
it is not impossible legally; we 
have to do it with minimum per- 
sonal limitation and maximum 
public benefit. Architects will be 
the first, if not the loudest, to 
proclaim that strict regulations 
in the design field can infringe 
on one’s personal liberty. We 
also protest vigorously against 
developers who have the imme- 
diate dollar return as their goal 
and line up identical boxes on 
tiny lots. 

Architects are not the only 
voices in this field. In addition to 
home owners who have chosen 
the better planned areas and are 
grateful for the unknown plan- 
ners and their pleasant results, 
the more visionary builders ap- 
preciate the case for the planned 
community. They know that the 
return from 200 well chosen 
good looking units is the same as 
from 250 boxes which are the 
future slums (witness some of 
the close monotonous housing of 
the inner city). 

This doesn’t produce low cost 
housing for the lower income 
buyers at all. In communities 
with municipal utilities, lots 
don’t have to be half acre or 
better. But neither does every- 
thing have to be arranged like 
packages on a supermarket shelf. 


Wide Approach Needed 


Obviously there needs to be 
an educational program carried 
along to promote these commu- 
nity improvements. We should 
approach developers, builders, 
village boards, finance houses, 
anyone in fact having money or 
acreage or building urges. The 
buyers themselves must be ap- 
proached thru mass publications 
so they will know what’s good 
to buy. A rotating exhibit of 
photos of good and bad, with 
talks explaining the whys and 
hows, can be available to service 
clubs, community meetings, con- 
ventions and the like. 

As a co-ordinated venture, in 
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In downtown areas beautification, open places and malls are difficult to plan and 
expensive. Above is the landscaped court of the Sun-Times Building—an ideal exam- 
ple of what can be done in a metropolitan center. With this as an example it would 
seem that suburban communities can arrange for similar areas with little more than 
a@ concentrated effort on the part of a group of well-organized citizens or a con- 
cientious planning commission. 


trying to find how control can 
be painlessly administrated, the 
committee has drafted a pro- 
posed ordinance for your village 
of Exville. The basic elements 
are the objective, the solution by 
master planning, the features of 
the master plan and the admin- 
istrating of the plan. This tenta- 
tive draft was conceived to- 
gether by Matthew Rockwell 
and George Wickstead of the 
A.LP. and they consider it a 
springboard for community ac- 
tion where the need has come to 
the village board’s attention. 

It seems to us on the commit- 
tee, that a master plan will not 
restrict individual design think- 
ing, will not encumber one indi- 





vidual with the responsibility of 
design decisions, but will estab- 
lish an overall framework within 
which anyone can work. 

There were two very interest- 
ing features of this investigation 
that enlivened our chores. First, 
a healthy and vocal protest from 
many architects against any con- 
trols for fear of autocratic influ- 
ence stunting new ideas. Also, 
the support we learned was 
available from the courts, which 
makes the master plan seem 
practical and yet extremely 
flexible. 

Does your community need 
some beauty control? If so, give 
this master plan some serious 
thought. O 
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Memories of 


Frank Lloyd Wright 





by ALISTAIR COOKE 


Taken from The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, April 16, 1959 


Much has been written and many 
tales told of the man and his work. 
His work and words will long re- 
main. These memories of the man, a 
most human one, INLAND ARCHITECT 
likes to leave with its readers. 


@ I met him first on a winter's 
afternoon in what I almost 
slipped into calling the vestry of 


his suite at the Plaza in New ee 


York. I pressed the electric but- 


‘ton at first timorously, then 


boldly, then incessantly, and was 
about to turn away when the 
door was opened by a pretty 
young woman, a secretary, or 
granddaughter, or vestal virgin, 
perhaps, who beckoned me into 
the hushed gloom behind her 
through which I expected to see 
sacramental tapers. Then she 
nodded and vanished down the 
corridor. 


It is difficult to avoid these 
theological images in introduc- 
ing him because his reputation, 
his public pronouncements, his 
photographs . . . the majestic 
head, the marble serenity, the 


Miltonic collars, the cape of = 


Superman . . . all conspired to 
suggest a sort of exiled Buddha, 


a high priest scuttled from his fe 


temple by the barbarians, one 
of those deposed monarchs so 


frequently seen around New a 


York who gamely try to convey 


that a free-wheeling democracy — : 


is just their speed. The room he — 


sat in was seedy, in a lavish 
Edwardian way, and no single 


furnishing—no chair, fabric, win- 


dow casement, carpet, lintel, or 
door knob—was invented much * 
later than the June of 1869 in | 


which he was born. He lay 2 
stretched out on a sofa, his fine 
hands folded on his lap, a shawl | 


precisely draped around his 
shoulders. 


He looked like Merlin posing | 


as Whistler's Mother. Indeed, 
there was always a curiously 
feminine grace about him, but it 
was nothing frail or skittish. He 
looked more like a matriarch of 
a pioneer family, one of those 
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massive Western gentlewomen 
who shipped the piano from Bos- 
ton round the Horn, settled in 
the Sacramento Valley, defied 
the Argonauts as they set fire to 
the cattle barns and, having 
finally reclaimed their Spanish 
land grants, came into their own 
again as the proud upholders of 
old manners against the derision 
and ribaldry of the new rich. 


In writing about him as a 
character delineated by Henry 
James, or sentimentalized by 
Gertrude Atherton, I hope that 
I am not so much arranging a 
suitable atmosphere as convey- 
ing a psychological shock. One 
expected a tyrant, a man con- 
stantly caricatured by the press 
as a bellowing iconoclast. And 
here was a genial sceptic whose 
habitual tone was one of pianis- 
simo raillery. 


It may be that I knew him too 
late, when the fire and brimstone 
were all spent, when whatever 
lava had been in him in the tur- 
bulent days had cooled and 
hardened in the enormous, firm 
dewlaps that started at his 
nostrils and seemed to be 
tucked away not far above the 
clavicle. There must be some ex- 
planation for the discrepancy be- 
tween the legend and the man. 
Perhaps his long decade of 
neglect in his sixties, when he 
had to borrow from friends to 
retrieve a mortgage on his own 
home, is as good as any. 


At any rate, all my apprehen- 
sion vanished as he threw me, 
from a seniority of forty-odd 
years, the flattery of calling me 
“young man” and asking what 
was on my mind. It was a proj- 
ect that was to waver and die 
and come alive again in his 
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eventual appearance on a televi- 
sion programme. He dismissed it 
at once as an absurdity, since it 
involved a medium only slightly 
less debased than the movies. I 
told him that no sponsors would 
interrupt his sermon, the models 
he used would be of his own 
choosing, he could say exactly 
what he pleased. 


He wafted the whole vision 
aside as a bit of vulgarity for 
which he would not hold me re- 
sponsible. Then he slipped, from 
total and inexplicable free asso- 
ciation into a diatribe against 
Franklin Roosevelt. In some dim 
but infuriating way, Roosevelt, 
it seemed, was responsible for 
the triumph of the rabble, for 
the “agony of our cities,” for sky- 
scrapers, for the United Nations 
building (“an ant-hill for a 
thousand ants”), for the whole 
mushrooming fashion of what he 
called “Nuremberg Fascist Mod- 
ern,” and for the coming des- 
truction of the Edwardian pile 
we were sitting in (“the only 
beautiful hotel” he said _baf- 
flingly “in all of this god-awful 
New York”). About two hours 
later, by which time he had 
murmured most of the slogans 
from his latest book, he chuckled 
and said: “Tell me, Alistair boy, 
did you ever meet an executive, 
a president of a corporation, a 
button-pusher, who ever had a 
smitch of aesthetic in his make- 
up?” I said I never had. 


“Very well, then, when do you 
want me to appear and where?” 


We blocked out the feature 
and arranged rehearsals, and 
went around for weeks in 
euphoria, which was shattered 














when he passed down an ulti- 
matum through an emissary: 
“No rehearsals! Rehearsals freeze 
the natural flow of the human 
personality.” This sounds awful 
in print, but all such sententiae 
were delivered, either in person 
or over the phone, in the deli- 
cate and warmly modulated 
voice which had for 50 years 
seduced wax manufacturers, oil 
tycoons, bishops, university 
boards of trustees, and at least 
one Emperor of Japan into com- 
missioning cantilevered Aztec 
structures most of which were 
later rescinded, condemned as 
unsafe, or merely paid for and 


deplored. 


On the day of the show, we 
asked to pick him up after his 
midday nap and brought him to 
the studio well ahead of time. 
He had evidently forgotten all 
about the fiat against rehearsals 
and stood by a model of his 
Bartlesville Oklahoma _ building 
and watched stage manager 
chalk in a position for him on 
the floor. “What is this?” he 
asked, pointing down at the tiny 
prison yard he was meant to 
move in. I recalled to him the 
actor’s famous crack about tele- 
vision (“Some are stuck in an 
iron lung”) and he smiled and 
seemed to be pacified again. The 
director's voice came squawking 
over the loud-speaker: “Mr. 
Wright, will you turn and face 
the model?” He must have 
thought it was God’s command- 
ment, for he raised his head‘ and 
said to the air the appalling 
syllable, “No.” 


He thereupon sauntered off to 
get his hat, cane, and cape. I 
chased him and got him off for 
a stroll around the dark cavern 
of the studio that lay beyond the 
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lighted set. It was a tight mom- 
ent. He needed to be coaxed, 
but he could spot a fawn at 
twenty paces, and flattery got 
you nowhere. We had an hour 
to go, but he took my arm and 
we pattered in circles in the 
gloom while the director 
watched the minute hand of the 
clock. I agreed that television 
was a made, catch-as-catch-can 
business but suggested it was 
hardest of all on the camera 
men, “the real craftsmen.” I men- 
tioned that they could not trust 
to luck, they had to block their 
shots and know where the prima 
donnas intended to move. Five 
minutes later, he was back on 
the set as malleable as an ageing 
cat. The scripted outline was 
forgotten. We simply sat and 
talked, and to comatose or apo- 
plectic millions he trotted out 
such unashamed ad libs as: “The 
interior decorator is simply an 
inferior desecrator of the work 
of an artist;” “we are all victims 
of the rectangle and the slab, we 
go on living in boxes of stone 
and brick while the modern 
world is crying to be born in the 
discovery that concrete and steel 
can sleep together;” “we should 
learn from the snail . . . it has 
devised a home that is both ex- 
quisite and functional.” 


After this first bout with the 
most highly advertised ego of 
our time I ran into him in vari- 
ous places or was asked to call 
on him, and I probably presume 
in saying that my failure to dis- 
cern any conceit in him but only 
a harmless vanity, penetrating 
observation, and always his 
beautifully cadenced good sense 
was due to one of those acci- 
dents of personal chemistry that 
seal confidence in an instant and 
dissolve mountains of fear or 
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antagonism that can never be 
argued away by two uncon- 
genial people. 


The last time I saw him, a 
year ago, I was to “moderate” 
a debate in Chicago on the pres- 
ent condition of our cities. The 
panel consisted of a real-estate 
man, a housing commissioner, a 
young professor of architecture, 
and Wright. It was sponsored by 
a steel company that legiti- 
mately hoped to popularize “the 
steel curtain,” which is now the 
first constituent of most of the 
skyscrapers going up. Wright 
outraged his sponsors, and al- 
most broke up the forum, first by 
professing boredom over the 
arguments of the builders and 
real-estate men and conse- 
quently walking out to take a 
nap; and later by indicating a 
diorama advertising the steel 
curtain and saying: “These steel 
frames are just the old log cabin, 
they are all built from the out- 
side in, first a steel frame, then 
they bring in the paper hanger, 
and what have you got?—a box 
with steel for horizontals instead 
of lumber.” 


Driving down the lake front 
he had done most to glorify, he 
ridiculed the glinting skyscrap- 
ers and the whizzing automo- 
biles (“rectangles on wheels”), 
but he could work up no steam 
or bile. His only genuine sigh 
was for the universal misuse of 


steel, “this beautiful material. 


that spins like a spider and pro- 
duces a tension so perfect that 
you can balance a monolith on 
a pin point.” I felt that this 
lament for the city he secretly 
adored was.a little recitation for 
Buncombe. In his ninetieth year 
he could afford to be agreeable 
to everybody, though he tried 














valiantly to resist the inclination. 
After all, it had been 58 years 
since he had pioneered the 
sweeping horizontals of the first 
“prairie house” (which would 
pass creditably anywhere as a 
distinguished “contemporary” 


house), 51 years since he built 2 


the first air-conditioned build- 
ing, 54 years since the first metal- 
bound plate-glass door, 48 years 
since the cantilevered | floor, 
poured concrete, and all the 
other explosive solecisms that 
are now the grammar of the 
modern architect. 


One imagines him arriving 


this week-end in Heaven, tap- 


ping his malacca cane against 
the pearly gates to test the 
strength of the carbonate of 
lime, and greeting Saint Peter 
with the disarming tranquil gaze 
and the snowy head held high. 
He will ask to see “the many 
mansions I’ve been hearing 
about for nearly ninety years,” 
and will be taken on an obsequi- 
ous tour only to discover, with- 
out surprise and without regret, 
that there is a distressing reli- 
ance on Gothic, that there is 
nothing so bold as the cantilev- 
ered balcony over the waterfall 
in Bear Run, Pennsylvania, that 
nothing has been done to 
dampen with coloured glass the 


enormous glare of the light that 
never was on land or sea. He © 
will say as he turns away in 
boredom from his guide: “The ~ 


principle of floating all these 
structures on a more or less sta- 
ble mass of cumulus clouds is 
no newer than the cushion of 
mud I put under the Imperial 


Hotel in Tokio in 1922, with the © 


express purpose of withstanding 
(as it did) the wrath of God. I 


understand He has been sulking | 


ever since.” 0 
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@ Since World War II, con- 


but also along multi-curved lines 





What It Is And How It Serves 


1916, the Association has for 43 
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tive few national organizations 
that concerns itself strictly with 
educational, promotional, engi- 
neering and research work, for 
which purposes it exists. 
Through these activities it has 
become widely recognized as a 
principal source of technical 
service to cement and concrete 
users, and as a clearing house 
for a vast fund of reliable, up- 
to-date information on portland 
cement, the making of concrete, 
design procedures and construc- 
tion methods. By maintaining an 
Accident Prevention Bureau, it 
also coordinates and gives as- 
sistance to safety programs in 
the plants of its member com- 
panies, and has in this way con- 
tributed to making the cement 
industry one of the safest of all 
heavy industries, despite great 
potential hazards. 

The professional staff of the 
Association numbers some 500 
scientists, engineers, writers, and 
other specialists. At the na- 
tional level, some are employed 
in the Association’s General Of- 
fice at 33 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill, others in PCA’s 
Research and Development 
Laboratories in Skokie, IIl., and 
still others in connection with a 
fellowship at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In addition, a field 
organization works out of 33 
district offices, serving 47 states, 
the District of Columbia, and 
British Columbia, Canada. 

The work of gathering, sifting, 
and examining whatever is new 
in concrete, of developing data, 
and of promoting this through 
service and education whatever 
is proven and valuable, is dele- 
gated to six separate “technical 
bureaus” at its General Head- 
quarters. These bureaus special- 
ize in the major areas of concrete 
uses: highways and municipal, 
conservation, farm, soil-cement, 
structural and railways, and 
housing and cement products. 
Their work and activities are 


supplemented and supported by 
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PCA’s four educational service 
bureaus, covering the fields of 
advertising, educational films, 
publications and public relations. 

PCA’s $10 million Research 
and Development Laboratories 
are by far the largest and most 
completely equipped cement 
and concrete laboratories in the 
world. Their investigations cover 
the whole scientific and techni- 
cal range of problems concern- 
ing the nature and uses of ce- 
ments and concretes. These 
range from the ultimate molecu- 
lar structure of silicate com- 
pounds to the massive engineer- 
ing characteristics of great dams. 


How PCA Serves the Architect 


The versatility of concrete 
calls for intimate cooperation 
between the engineer and archi- 
tect. It is where this cooperation 
exists that concrete’s structural 
and engineering potentials are 
most fully realized in beautiful, 
functional and reliable buildings. 
The Association yearly receives 
many requests from architects 
and engineers for technical data 
and design assistance for the 
newer methods. 

The data is available in peri- 
odicals and brochures, over 450 
pieces, giving the latest on lab 
tests, specifications, construction 
data, illustrations and examples 
of today’s uses and planning. 
The magazine “Architectural 
Concrete” and its companion 
“R/C” explores the field in regu- 
larly issued magazine form. 

Films are issued by the PCA 
Film Bureau, most in sound and 
color — “Concrete 58” shows a 
Washington, D.C. bridge over 
the C. & O. Canal, the Farmer’s 
Market in Atlanta, the Executive 
House in Chicago and the Chi- 
cago lakefront filtration plant. 
Many other titles are available 
for showing. 

Exhibits such as the walls 
pictured with this story give 
visual inspiration for the newer 
forms of precast concrete and 
concrete units. Lectures are 
available with slides, used 





greatly by architects at seminars, 
engineers and The Producers’ ~ 
Council. = 

Through its 33 district offices, — 
the Association disseminates a 
vast amount of technical infor- ~ 
mation to local architects and 
concrete users. An important 
phase of the work of PCA field 
representatives is “short courses” ~ 
for engineers, architects, con- ~ 
tractors and others on how to 
specify, make and use quality 
concrete. Each year, several © 
thousand such short courses are © 
being given, lasting from two ~ 
hours to two days. Recently, — 
slides and lecture materials used 
in Concrete Masonry Design and 
Construction Practices Seminars — 
in the Southeast were incorpo- — 
rated into the curriculum for _ 
junior architecture students at — 
Clemson College, Clemson, — 
South Carolina. 






















































































Research and Development 


PCA’s research and develop- 
ment laboratories are engaged — 
in a multitude of projects aimed 
at new and better architectural 
uses of concrete. This work in- — 
volves large-scale and complex | 
experiments on precast, pre- os 
stressed, and shell concrete, re- 
appraisal of known concrete de- 
sign and construction tech- 
niques, and investigation of new — 
ideas and concepts in structural — 
engineering and architectural 
design. = 

For example, PCA’s labora- — 
tories initiated the first compre- — 
hensive scientific investigation of 
lightweight structural concrete. — 
Studies toward improving the 
quality (and further reducing | 
the cost of) concrete masonry 
construction have been under | 
way in the Association for many / 
years. During the past two years, | 
about 100 wall panels, laid i 
nine different patterns, have | 
been tested in compression and | 
flexure. PCA’s contributions to | 
use of high-strength steel in pre- | 
stressing, and to application of | 
the ultimate strength design ” 
method have led to new and 
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improved concepts in concrete 
design and construction. 

The use of plastic and rubber 
form liners to impart a dense 
and glossy or textured surface 
to concrete was first attempted 
in the Association laboratories 
in 1957. 

PCA’s exemplary research and 
development facilities were re- 
cently expanded by a new Struc- 
tural Laboratory and a unique 
Fire Research Center. The Struc- 
tural Laboratory is in itself an 
example of advanced structural 
and architectural uses of con- 
crete. It utilizes precast units 
designed by the ultimate 
strength design method; special- 
ly rolled high-strength alloy steel 
for reinforcement; and _tilt-up 
light-weight concrete wall panels 
cast against plastic and rubber 
form liners to obtain decorative 
textures and patterns. 

Key to this laboratory's facili- 
ties is a 2 ft. thick test floor, de- 
signed to act as a series of hol- 
low concrete box girders which 
can withstand test pressures by 
hydraulic jacks of more than 10 
million pounds. This building 
enables PCA to carry out tests 
that cannot be conducted any- 
where else in the world. Among 
other projects, a program has 
been initiated toward getting 
additional engineering informa- 
tion on the design of newer types 
of shell roofs. No other labora- 
tory in the United States is as 
well equipped to test large space 
structures of this type. 

Equally singular in its testing 
facilities is the new Fire Re. 
search Center which makes pos- 
sible research on the fire resist- 
ance of full-scale concrete beams, 

walls, columns, girders and floor 
slabs. 

A major objective of the 
studies pursued in both labora- 
tories is to arrive at concrete 
structural units that will be 
lighter, stronger, more portable, 
more easily assembled with less 
job-site labor, and at all times 
completely interchangeable and 
reliable. O 
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In the Portland C t A tion’s Structural Laboratory a 60-ft. prestressed 
concrete girder is tested by applying force through steel rods extending from cross 
pieces over the girder through holes in the 2-ft. thick concrete floor. Hydraulic jacks 
are used to create the pressure, which can exceed ten million pounds. 


The hyperbolic paraboloid shell roof being set up for testing below is one of a series 
of shell roofs being tested as part of continuing program by the Portland Cement 
Association. The Association’s Structural Laboratory is the only laboratory in the 
country equipped to test large space structures. 












Architecture— 
Field of Challenge and Opportunity 


@ The opportunities for a 
young man in architecture today 
are far reaching and perhaps 
greater than they have ever 
been. Possibilities for redevelop- 
ment of our cities become reali- 
ties as cities outgrow the pur- 
poses they have served and as 
expediency becomes less of a 
motive for building. A design 
conscious public oiled by the 
rapid pace of technology seems 
ever ready to accept new ideas. 

The prime function of an ar- 
chitect is to build buildings. 
Non-building then, or experi- 
ence which may tend to lead 
one away from this prime objec- 
tive, take the form of traps. 

The most hazardous of these 
traps, to my way of thinking, is 
the lure of teaching architecture 
immediately upon graduation 
and before one has had oppor- 
tunity to know the realistic prob- 
lems of building, to explore and 
develop ideas and to wisely in- 
fluence those he instructs. Only 
the exceptionally developed and 
gifted could offer more than a 
blackboard against which the 
student can bounce his thoughts. 

Grants and scholarships offer 
opportunity for experiences and 
development possible in no other 
way. These toe, however, be- 
come traps if the limit of their 
usefulness is not realized, or 
when the student reaches a point 
of saturation. A crutch for tem- 
porary comfort then results in a 
loss of time and objective. 

Still another trap the student 
faces when seeking employment 
is that of becoming absorbed 
in the drafting room of a large 
firm, where any expression of 
which he is capable, may be 
kept to a stifling minimum. One 
critic suggests that the only way 
to avoid such a situation is to 
avoid the city; work for smaller 
firms in surrounding areas or be 
content with work of lesser in- 
fluence in the country. This im- 
plies that each succeeding gen- 
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by HANS FRIEDMAN, AIA 


eration must virtually start anew 
and one wonders if we could 
not advantageously build on the 
assets of the previous generation 
rather than retrace their steps. 

I feel that this is a most im- 
portant time of evaluation in 
terms of the potential architect, 
his pursuits and goals, the en- 
vironment in which he lives, and 
presuming he wishes to make a 
contribution, what contribution 


he will be making. 
Psychological Needs Important 


In this decade of design con- 
scious curiosity, of standardized 
fabrication, economic reasoning 
and materialism, it is important 
that the architect establish 
values as suited to the psycholog- 
ical needs of people as his pres- 
ent ones are suited to their eco- 
nomic needs. Indiscretion has 
delivered us into the present 
dilema of what Mr. Rudolph 
calls not being able to put two 
buildings together. Self con- 
scious expression is the keynote 
of today’s architecture. We see 
this echoed monthly in publi- 
cations of architectural fashion. 
To go beyond this platitude 
means to change emphasis to a 
broader frame of reference; one 
which takes account of human 
response and creates opportu- 
nity for its expression. 

Response to human needs 
created the spaces of Venice, the 
spirit of Paris, the casual ease 
of Scandinavian housing, the 
value of sun and shade in Greece 
and the repose of Japanese gar- 
dens. It is disturbing to see that 
we have yet to cope with many 
of the psychological needs of the 
physical environment which con- 
temporary American architec- 
ture created, the skyscraper city. 

What can be gained from 
other cultures is an approach 
and a recognition of the ways of 
solving problems. While it 
would be wrong to impose their 
answers upon our environment, 
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human response varies little 
from culture to culture and the |“ 
feeling and interest of these | ™ 
places is applicable to our own | « 
problems. 
Values must go beyond mere | 
sculptured walls, decorative ma- | h 
sonry screens and the current — ‘€ 
range of serrated roofs. Values —  P’ 
must include and transcend the | # 
limits of good, bad, and interest- ~ B 
ing. They must consist of sifting J 
the meaningful from total ex- fe 
perience. The architect must tr 
consider the central urban area te 
in terms which include the de- P' 





velopment of exterior space as |S 
well as interior; relationships to 8 
other buildings as well as indi- | °F 
vidual expression. At the same 
time, economic considerations 
and technical advances cannot 
be ignored. It is when the psy 
chological is combined with the 
practical that the environment 
becomes complete. Benefits of 
such pleasant surroundings are 
realized by all. 

Chicago, with a tradition of 
independence and leadership in 
building is entering an exciting 
and challenging era of develop- — 
ment. We are conscious of the 
need for new residential envi- 
ronments to replace ones which _ 
have overgrown their usefulness. 
Civic, cultural, and educational _ 
centers are projected for the cen- 
tral area. The port of Chicago is 
being realized and we are be- 
ginning at last to visualize the 
river, which like the canals of 
Venice has been termed a sewer, 
as a source of pleasure and in- 
terest as well as of industrial 
facility. 

That Chicago will change is 
inevitable. To create an envi- 
ronment more rewarding than 
now exists requires more encom- 
passing values than are presently 
obvious. That is what I see as 
the challenge. It seems apparent ~ 
that any acceptance of this will — 
be from young architects. O 
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Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Your July INLAND ARCHITECT 
hit the big time when the Sep- 
tember Forum with full credit 
printed portions of Jack Train’s 
article on costs and fees, “The 
Business Side of Architecture.” 
Jack had the tact not to mention 
fee cutting as such, but did men- 
tion how “target profit” has a 
tendency to go up or down de- 
pending upon how much work 
is in an office. We need all the 
straightforward, spade-is-a- 
spade thinking like this we can 
get. 

Oo 

Credit for any success which 
the INLAND ARCHITECT has, goes 
of course, to the Chicago Chap- 
ter which makes it possible. Per- 
sonal credit ‘must go to Ray 
OVRESAT, AIA for years of pains- 
taking effort in raising the qual- 
ity of the publication in both 
appearance and subject matter. 
Currently Ellis Murphy and 
“Sparks” Dodge (neither AIA) 
deserve credit being our profes- 
sionals for management and ad- 
vertising. 

Beginning this year D. CARR 
WHITEHEAD, AIA as Chairman of 
the Publications Committee will 
have an opportunity to influence 
the publication, and in this en- 
deavor he has our best wishes. 
Words of wisdom are not easy 
to come by, they are usually the 
product of experience, but ideas 
and imagination are priceless 
qualities shared by both young 
and old. May our “old men have 
dreams and our young men see 
visions,” and may they all be 
published in the INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT, 

In passing, two other credits 
come to mind which none of us 
wish to forget. MORGAN YOST, AIA 
for being the first editor some 
fifteen years ago from that “easy” 
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address in Kenilworth and pick 
BENNETT, AIA for being the editor 
when the first advertising ap- 
peared to help finance an en- 
larged publication. We will do 
our best to keep these men 
(both now eminent Fellows) 
proud of their offspring. 


O 


In the September listing of 
Committees did you notice that 
there was no “Civilian Defense 
and Disaster Committee”? There 
are interesting reasons for this. 
Architects could gather atomic 
age data and design defense 
structures accordingly, if the 
data were available to them. 
Could it be that the structures 
we design would clearly indicate 
what type weapons we have or 
expect to have used against us, 
thus tipping off a possible oppo- 
nent? Or is the present impasse 
just indifference? 

The “disaster” part of the com- 
mittee is equally interesting for 
a different reason. Each disaster 
requires experts in a different 
field and in this regard only the 
entire Chicago Chapter can form 
this committee with the various 
experts “on call” when a specific 
occasion demands. LEON HYZEN, 
ara can fill you in on the difficul- 
ties encountered in trying to get 
this committee to function in the 
face of apparent public apathy. 

0 

About a year ago last August 
your INLAND ARCHITECT editor 
asked if I would contribute a 
monthly column of Chicago 
Chapter Chatter as a means of 
letting the membership know 
more about what the AIA is do- 
ing. I-was willing to try at that 
time but now in looking back 
over what was written I realize 
that at times the subject matter 
went rather far afield. There are 
reasons for this too. 

An article submitted for pub- 
lication must be reviewed, and 
by more than one man to make 
sure of our ground. It must be 
accurate, interesting and non- 


. offensive, though it may be pro- 
_vocative. Once approved then 


some issue with related material 
and space available must be 
found. Space availability is a 





problem because it depends 
mainly on the advertisers and 
these are not known in exact 
total until close to the publica- 
tion date. Thus it is possible for 
an article to be ready for publi- 
cation but not find space for six 
months or more. Often only half 
of the submitted material for 
this column is published, just as 
often there is room for more. 
Remember you can’t add or de- 
lete one page only. Pages must 
be added by fours, and when 
you are continually trying to get 
a 50-50 balance between adver- 
tising and editorial matter so 
that you don’t lose money the 
puzzle can be frustrating. Great 
latitude must be allowed the 
editors in order to make the 
printed matter and space come 
out even. 
O 


A “Kind Words Department” 
this month would acknowledge a 
letter from ZAY SMITH, AIA who, 
as Zay Smith & Associates, is 
now located at 4707 Willow 
Springs Road in La Grange. Also 
some encouragement from long 
time AIA friend Roy B. BLASS, AIA 
who has given to the AIA office 
his bound volumes of the old 
Journal. 

RAYMOND S. KASTEDIECK, FAIA, 
our capable national treasurer, 
wrote to encourage our efforts in 
promoting a wider understand- 
ing of the mandatory rules. 
These kind words are appreci- 
ated especially when we have 
the constant suspicion that we’re 
scraping the bottom of the idea 
barrel. 

O 


I was party to an interesting 
discussion a few weeks ago 
about beauty and what its ele- 
ments are. One segment of the 
group held that in all beauty 
there is a distinct element of 
order and law. The others asked 
where the order was in the wild 
earth-shaking beauty of the 
thunder storm which no one de- 
nied was beautiful, even though 
somewhat terrifying. The answer 
involved principles of philoso- 
phy, natural law, politics and 
religion, and of course, architec- 
ture, and is a fit subject for dis- 





cussion from the pulpit, class- 
room or cocktail party. Try it 
sometime. 

The ardent admirers of the 
lightning and thunder held that 
these natural phenomena follow 
very rigid natural laws, se- 
quences and formulae, and that 
the entire process of generation, 
development and dissipation fol- 
lows set rules and patterns and 
are therefore orderly and it fol- 
lows that even in these wild dis- 
plays order is present as an ele- 
ment of beauty. 

The others held that this just 
might be so, but that since no 
one can tell us or demonstrate 
all the “orderly” principles in- 
volved, nor forecast accurately 
their occurrence and since man- 
kind is so ignorant of the entire 
subject of weather including 
thunder and lightning, the possi- 
ble presence of order in their 
beauty would just have to re- 
main a theory and that mankind 
had better not jump to delight- 
ful conclusions about anything, 
or else we'd be burning witches 
again. As the argument went on 
I couldn't help but muse “let 
your watchword be order, and 
your beacon beauty.” 

O 

Obviously then, this column is 
a “filler” and to be useful to 
those putting any issue together 
it must be submitted in plenty 
of time and be flexible in length 
so that much or little can be 
omitted as space demands. Usu- 
ally we write a month ahead of 
publication, often longer, and 
who wants “news” when it is up 
to two months old? 

Thus to be “newsy” with red- 
hot items of interest is out of the 
question, but we always have 
with us red-hot issues and they 
have a habit of lasting long 
enough for us to be heard. Isn't 
there some question of ethics, 
policy, design or what have you, 
that you would like to sound off 
on or have discussed here or by 
your Chicago Chapter Board of 
Directors? Why not drop us a 
line and start it rolling? No 
names will be mentioned if you 
prefer, but paradoxically, no 
anonymous communications 
either. 





a 


We must all muse at one time 
or another on our successes and 
failures in the field of architec- 
ture and part of these musings 
must be concerned with the 
problem of space enclosures, 
which is really the core of this 
business of architecture. How 
does one go about making a 
room more than just four walls 
and a ceiling? What is to be done 
to make the space “invite” the 
viewer and draw him in, through 
and by the building components 
so that going into a building be- 
comes an emotional experience 
and not just a convenient way to 
get in out of the rain? 

One obvious and by now, trite 
method is to make one wall glass 
and project the ceiling to form 
a canopy beyond. Thus we get 
the feeling of the room continu- 
ing beyond the glass but this 
same effect can be had with mir- 
rors without the problem of out- 
siders being able to see in, but 
with the terrible penalty of hav- 
ing to look at ourselves! 

In this case we might have 
“invited” a person into the room 
by the window treatment, but 
we must not be content with 
leaving him trapped there. Our 
treatment of adjoining spaces 
must be such that we get a flow 
or continuity in space relations, 
which, in sequence, adds up to 
being the experience we men- 
tioned. We have many tools to 
help us create these space se- 
quences including light, color, 
texture and now-a-days, sound. 
Few people have ever created 
these situations better than did 
F.L.W. but we must do more 
than he. We must keep the costs 
in line, the clients requirements 
satisfied, and the roof and win- 
dow-wall must not leak. 

Our musings and our imagina- 
tive pictures will always be more 


perfect than our concrete results, 


but this difference, although un- 
avoidable because of the nature 
of things, can be narrowed and 
our architecture made _ better. 
We must never be all-absorbed 
in either the dreams or the work- 
ing drawing details of flashings 
or structural members. The 
100%, dreamer has no standing 





in our economic picture and the 
100% practical, dollars-and-cents 
man, no standing in the realm of 
Art. The wise mixture of these 
two opposites until they seem 
one and the same thing forms the 
basis for successful architecture 
and this blending is obviously 
impossible without successful 
client and architect education. 


Oo 


Let’s be frank about the whole 
thing and admit that the only 
long-range program which will 
promote architecture is educa- 
tion, and since the word is a 
broad one, and we haven't de- 
fined it, there are no objectors 
as yet. 

Public education to raise ap- 
preciation of the fine arts helps 
Architecture. Music, painting 
and sculpture fully appreciated, 
demands an artful architecture’ 
and that demand satisfied pro- 
duces a better society, better 
and more beautiful places in 
which to live, play and labor. 
As architects we must support 
all efforts to broaden the devel- 
opment and interest in the fine 
arts. 

More specific ally, and second 
to public education, comes for- 
mal training of the few young 
people who are to fill the de- 
mand created by public appre- 
ciation of the fine arts. Is there 
any other long range program 
for Architects? Is there any other 
long range objective which can- 
not be included in a broad pro- 
gram of public and_ specific 
group education? 


Named Chevalier 


Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., FAIA,} 
of Chicago has been awarded’ 
the decoration of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by decree 
of the President of the French 
Republic. The award was made 
in recognition of Mr. Grunsfeld’s 
effort in promoting cultural ex- 
changes between the United 
States and France. Through his 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld Fund he 
has, for the past ten years, been 
awarding fellowships at the rate 
of three or four per year. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Members 


JOHN MANOS MENELAUS 


Born: Steubenville, Ohio. Edu- 
cation; Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, B.A.; Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh; and Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh. Profes- 
sional training: 
draftsman with 
W. E. Hoover 
in Pittsburgh; 
Benham, Rich- 
ards and Arm- 
strong in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, and with Nicol & 
Nicol in Chicago. Presently in 
private practice as M. J. Manos 
Associates, 10 S. Chestnut in 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 











Served three years in the U.S. 
Air Force. Member of Illinois 
Society of Architects and the 
Construction Specifications In- 
stitute. 


EDWARD C. AUGUSTIN, AIA, has 
been appointed Sanitary District 
Engineer, by the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chi- 
cago. 


Philip Koenig, AIA, has estab- 
lished a new office in Suite 920 
at 22 West Madison, Chicago 2. 
His firm, Philip Koenig, Archi- 
tects and Engineers, moved re- 
cently from 111 W. Washington. 


Camburas and Theodore have 
changed the name of their firm 
to Camburas, Theodore and Jaye, 
Architects and Engineers. The 
office continues at 105 West 
Madison, Chicago. 


Col. Harry O. Fisher has been 
named Division Engineer for the 
North Central Division of the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. He suc- 
ceeds Maj. Gen. Louis J. Rumaggi. 


ADDENDUM 


Milwaukee Meeting On 
Color Draws 200 


Architects were urged to think# 
more boldly in selecting colors 
and to avoid ‘tired gray and> 


« 


tects and ‘exhibitors, who showed ff 


in Architecture,’ 
the two-day session. 


items. Emphasis was on concret 
products and pre-stressing. Bric 
are available from the Pipkor 
Co. covered with gold or silve 


Meyers was showing a complet 
line of pre-fabricated woo 








VERSATILITY! 


AIRTE 


CORPORATION 


2900 N. WESTERN AVE. 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


Architecturally Sound Airtex 
Radiant Panel Ceilings Can Be. 


Used with any type of acoustical tile to 7 
create beautiful ceilings that decrease | 


sound transmission. 


¢ Used with any type of lighting fixture to ; 
create better lighting and dramatic light- | 


ing effects. 

e Installed on high or low ceilings—eve 
vertically —to provide efficient, lower cos 
radiant heating and cooling.- 


¢ Installed in “bands” to maintain even cli- 
matic conditions at large window areas... | 
and to obtain special ceiling designs at) 


other areas. 


¢ Color matched or contrasted to carry out ; 


your decorating themes. 


sick green’ at the North Central 7 
States regional conference of the 7 
AIA held in Milwaukee, Septem 2 
ber 22-23. The sessions were at-! 

tended by more than 200 archi- | < 


considerable interest in ‘Color fl 
the theme of} 


More than 60 booths of prod-/7 
ucts were on display for the? 
architects attending and some of | 
them carried new and unusual! 


leaf — they are expensive. The) 
Lundia Division of Swain &@ 


shelving which has cost cuttin é 





Fi REE! Informative, Entertaining Booklet 


“Warm—Cool—and Quiet” the story of the Airtex 
Radiant Acoustical Ceiling System! 
Write for your copy today! 
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qualities. Alcoa was showing its 
newest product “Soldec” screens. 

Isay Balinkin of the University 
of Cincinnati was easily the hit 
of the meeting with his first day 
session on color fundamentals. 
Using innumerous visual aids 
Professor Balinkin brought to the 
audience several factors affecting 
color selection and application in 
architecture, although he em- 
phasized physical and psycholog- 
ical characteristics of the human 
mind. It is practically impossible 
to match colors exactly in two 
different media, he pointed out. 
Colors that match under floures- 
cent lights will not match under 
natural or incandescent light and 
vice-versa. He also emphasized 
that the “eye is blind to what 
the mind does not see” and con- 
sequently the use of color can 
influence greatly an individual’s 
impression of a room or building. 

It was Howard Ketchum, a 
color consultant who accused the 
architects of tending to play it 
safe and selecting a ‘routine’ 
color when they were unsure of 





what the situation called for. 
Architects should not hesitate to 
apply color at the base of a 
structure in a different manner 
than at the top. Buildings can be 
made to appear taller and more 
graceful, he said, through proper 
use of color. 

Mr. Ketchum emphasized that 
the architect’s life could be made 
easier by skillful use of a few 
basic colors, perhaps a dozen or 
so, rather than by the individual- 
istic use of fifty or sixty. 

AIA President John Noble 
Richards talked to the group at 
the Wednesday luncheon. He 
described the work of the Toledo 
Chapter, AIA, in rehabilitating 
and revitalizing the downtown 
area of Toledo. In doing so he 
emphasized that the architec- 
tural profession will have to lend 
itself to more such ventures if 
beautiful cities are to return to 
our country. He also made a plea 
for the return of the fine arts to 
American architecture. (A future 
INLAND ARCHITECT will car- 
ry an article based on this talk. ) 








Other speakers at the meeting 
included Julian Garnsey who 
discussed color at the Wednes- 
day evening banquet, and Wal- 
ter Granville. The Womens Ar- 
chitectural League maintained a 
hospitality room and sponsored 
a tour, a luncheon and a seminar 
for the ladies. 


Non-Combustible Plastic 
Wall Panels 


Decorative interior panels of 
plastic laminate material which 
will not burn or support com- 
bustion are now being manufac- 
tured by Woodall Industries, Inc. 
Called Laminall AC the panels 
are claimed to be the first of 
their type. They provide a hard 
decorative plastic surface, inte- 
grally bonded to a base of %” 
asbestos-cement board. 

The panels are designed for 
use on walls, ceilings and parti- 
tions in institutions and commer- 
cial buildings wherever decora- 
tive considerations, low mainte- 
nance and fire safety are major 





INFORMATIONAL 
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MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


“‘DESIGNER 
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Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 © Ph. RA 6-0578 
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considerations. The panels come 
in a variety of patterns, includ- 
ing authentic wood grains and 
marbles. Standard sizes are 4’x 8’ 
and 4’x 10’. They are installed on 
any smooth, clean surface with 
adhesive. Matching moldings are 
available. 


Law for Architects 


A unique course, which sur- 
veys the legal problems that 
arise in the practice of architec- 
ture is being offered by the 
University of Chicago early in 
1960. The course is co-sponsored 
by the University and the Chi- 
cago Chapter, AIA. 


Marvin Green, J.D. a Lecturer 
in the University College and an 
attorney with years of experi- 
ence in construction and archi- 
tectural problems will be the in- 
structor. Other attorneys, Marvin 
Mindes and Maynard Wisher, 
who have experience in special 
fields, such as housing codes, 
will be guest lecturers. 


The course is offered on nine 
Wednesday evenings starting 
November 18th at the Down- 
town Center, 64 East Lake from 
6:30 to 8:30. Tuition is $55.00. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Mindes at 
FInancial 6-8300. Registration, is 
limited. 








TESTING 


ohnnd = AT ONCE 


Autoclaving as a CURING PROCESS is at the same time an A. S. T. M. 
TEST for soundness of materials in a block. 


The identical technique used by the A. S. T. M. as the most rigorous 
test for soundness of ceramic glazedware (ASTM C 126), Portland 
Cement (ASTM C 150), and Lightweight Aggregate (C 331) is used in 
Autoclaving IB PRESHRUNK WAYLITE BLOCK. 


One cycle of Autoclaving will reveal unsound materials immediately— 
thus preventing their inclusion in the wall. 


This means that every IB Preshrunk Block delivered to your 





job has been tested to eliminate spalling and popping. 








May we bring you an IB Auto- 
claved Waylite Block to show 
you “the big difference’—or ask 
for your FREE copy of “This 
is Autoclaving.” 
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Embossed Porcelain 
Enamel Panels 


“Sculpterama” embossed por-| 
celain enamel panels recently 
have been made available b 
Davidson Enamel Products, Inc, 
The panels offer a wide variety 
of new design concepts and 
treatments. They are available in” 
several colors, embossed in dif- 
ferent patterns. Overall size of 
the panels is 40x60” and the 
embossed or formed > ‘shape is 
34x 36”. Kits of miniature size 
panels for use in developing de 
sign themes are available. 


News About Marble 


A 1959-60 “Marble Forecast 
has been published by th 
Marble Institute. The bookle 
outlines the colors and classifica. 
tions of the marble being pro- 
duced in this country and bein 
imported, currently and throug 
the coming months. 

The Vermont Marble Com 
pany has produced an oversiz 
full color brochure describing i 
thin marble tiles. A color selec. 
tion is shown and application” 
information is provided. Th 
booklet is being sold by thee 
Company. 5 


What To Do With 
Aluminum 


The Aluminum Association has 
published an “Aluminum Con) 
struction Manual” which co 
tains design and constructi 
data of value to architects, en 
neers and structural designe 
Fundamentally a reference boo 
the five-part manual includes i 
formation on structural shapes, 
detailing practice, computations’ 
of loads for beams and columns, 
and data on principal alloys. 


NCMA Moves 


The National Concrete Mas} 
onry Association has moved it 
offices from Chicago to 101i) 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washin 
ton 7, D.C. 
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benefits 


your apartment 
building clients 


get with 
ELECTRIC 
Heating 


1 Greater return on investment. Even without raising 
the rent, they can enjoy a bigger return. Because elec- 
tric equipment costs significantly less, initial investment 
is lowered. Space requirements for equipment are sig- 
nificantly less, too—resulting in more usable floor space 
for additional rental. 





2 Lower cleaning and decorating costs. Electric heat- 
ing burns no fuel—creates no flames, no fumes, no 
smoke or soot. The entire building stays much cleaner, 
months longer. 


3 Lower maintenance costs. With new electric heat- 
ing there’s practically nothing to go wrong. No seasonal 
servicing necessary. No valves to adjust, no chimney 
to clean or repair. 


4 Faster rentals . . . happier, more permanent tenants. 
Tenants prefer modern electric heating for its clean, fast, 
silent service. Moreover, tenants have personal control 
of heat in every room... enjoy constant, even, thermo- 
statically controlled temperatures—no chilling drafts, 
no hot spots or cold corners. 


5 No fuel storage or delivery problems. Owners can 
forget about fuel completely—no running short of fuel 
no wasted storage space, no mess. 


6 New low electric heating rate! Whether tenants pay 
their own heating bill (as part of their electric service 
bill), or whether the owner includes it in the rent—elec- 
tric heating is now available at a special new heating 
rate. 30% lower than before! 


7 Electric heating is available now! No discrimina- 
tion against apartment building owners. There’s plenty 
of electricity available right now to meet heating needs. 


For more information, call Commonwealth Edison or Public Service Company and 
ask for an Apartment Electric Heating Specialist. He’ll give you the facts on in- 
stallation, maintenance and operating costs ... assist you, your client and the en- 
gineer in designing a modern electric heating system. No obligation, of course. 


9 Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 
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LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 





In Second Highest Buildi 

in U. S. With Reinforce 
Concrete Frame, at 155 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicag 


This new 34 story structure overlooking La 
Michigan on Chicago's near north side, the seca 
highest in the United States with a reinforce 
concrete frame, is one of the most economi 
structures of its type ever built. 


Thanks to the use of Materialite Lightweight Ca 
crete Aggregate, the 3,000 psi. floor slabs weigh 

only 100 Ibs. per cubic foot permitted a substan 
reduction in footings and columns. A total of 6, 

cubic yards of Materialite Lightweight Concr 
will be required on the project. 


Ask us to show you the benefits and economies 
specifying concrete made with Materialite Lig 
weight Concrete Aggregate. The evidence 
convincing. hia 


Exclusive Sealed-Surface Aggregate Seals Air In, Keeps 
Moisture Out, Thus Saving 40% In Concrete Weight. 


CC ew ee 


Far superior to other lightweight aggregates, Materialite 
best dimensional stability, provides far better heat and acd 
tical insulation and reduces the cement requirement. A lé 
plant near Chicago assures ample supplies of Materia 
at all times in any gradation desired. 


Architects & Engineers: 

Shaw, Metz & Dolio, Chicago 
General Contractor: 
Crane Construction Company, 

Chicago 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


MaTERIAL SERVICE CORPORATIO! 
300 West Washington Street e¢ Chicago 6, Illino 


FRanklin 2-3600, Extension 293 
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